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INTRODUCTION 

S~\N September 26, 1922, the Richard 
v-X Knight Auditorium, at Welles ley 
Hills, was dedicated. This is a building 
devoted to the higher interests of the Babson 
Institute students as well as civic organ- 
izations. 

The building was named in memory of 
Rev. Richard Knight, father of Mrs. 
Roger W. Babson. It seems fitting that a 
little volume should be written, outlining 
the life of this man so that those who did 
not know him would realize his worthiness 
of this honor. 

Few ministers endured so much or dared, 
as he did, to carry on the work of his Master 
in the face of almost overwhelming odds. 
Few were more loyal to duty or less self- 
conscious in their accomplishments . I 
gladly pay tribute to Richard Knight by 
writing this brief biography. 

Walter K. Putney. 



Richard Knight — Pioneer 

EARLY LIFE 

RICHARD KNIGHT, son of Robert 
and Anne Margaret (Wardle) 
Knight, was born in Kingston-upon- 
Hull, England, August 3, 1806. The 
family were Non-Conformists, rather 
than Anglican. Hence, for reasons ex- 
plained later, there is no record, in Hull, 
of his birth. He was of direct kin (pos- 
sibly a great-grandson), to Hannah 
Knight, one of the most prominent 
Quaker preachers of England. Thus, 
through the inheritance from his an- 
cestors, did he have a strong urge for 
religious freedom in the worship of God. 
During his youth, Richard Knight 
worked in the ship-chandlery of his 

[9] 
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uncle, in London, and there he came to 
realize the great need for missionary 
work among the sailors. At the age of 
twenty-three he was married to Dorothy 
Jackson, in St. Mary's Church, Beverly, 
England, by the Rev. Mr. Blythe. The 
date of this marriage was March 10, 
1830. Four children were born of this 
union, — William Henry, Emily Ann, 
Julia Dorothy and Robert Charles. 

Greater and greater became the call to 
go into the service of the Master and he 
was ordained, as a Presbyterian minister, 
at Sheffield, England, in 1837. He was 
active as a preacher in Sheffield, Lowth 
and Hull and then became a missionary 
for the London Port Society, being sent, 
as seamen's chaplain, to Hamburg, Ger- 
many. There he showed courage and 
[10] 
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stamina in carrying on this work, not- 
withstanding the fact that he was warned, 
on several occasions, to be less vigorous 
in his teaching. Finally his missionary 
endeavors were called to the attention 
of the civil authorities and he was arrested 
and imprisoned, the charge being "evan- 
gelical preaching" as a dissenting 
minister. 

To fully appreciate what it meant for 
a young, dissenting minister to carry on 
his work in the face of Conformist opposi- 
tion, it is fitting to review, briefly, the 
religious situation of that period. 



[11] 



DISSENTING MINISTERS 

AFTER the Reformation and the ex- 
pansion of Protestantism, the op- 
ponents of the latter looked upon all 
Non-Conformist activities with alarm. 
Severe measures were taken to arrest the 
increasing force of Protestantism. The 
destiny of English Protestantism was 
often dependent upon the caprice of the 
King or Queen and, with each change of 
reign, both the dissenting bodies and the 
Church of England became anxious as 
they awaited the probable policy of the 
new ruler. 

Going back to the first years of the 
17th century, it is found that James I, 
who had been James VI of Scotland, was 
a Calvinist in theory. Yet, when he 
ascended to the throne of England, he 
pursued the policy of conciliation toward 
[12] 
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the Roman Catholics and actually did 
much to injure Protestantism. 

Queen Elizabeth had used her influence 
in favor of the struggling Protestants and 
so the hope of the nation lay in Parlia- 
ment — a majority of whose members 
were Puritans. That legislative body was 
devoted to the liberties of the people and, 
by their activities, curbed King James. 
The Presbyterians, who had helped him 
gain the throne, felt very bitterly toward 
him because, on English soil, he never 
seemed to remember his obligations to 
them. 

As oppression grew, little by little, a 
crisis was reached during the reign of 
Charles I (1625-1649). This ruler claimed 
extreme royal power and the Court of 
High Commission and the Star Chamber 

[13] 
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were typical of the tyrannical measures 
he used to suppress the people. His reign 
was marked by his cruelty to the Puritans 
and Presbyterians. He was so despotic 
that, after the invasion of England by 
Cromwell, he was tried by Parliament, 
found guilty of treason and executed in 
1649. 

Although there were temporary set- 
backs for the Protestant Churches, the 
successive failures of Absolutism and 
Catholic Alliances augured well for the 
coming of religious liberty. In 1643, 
against the wishes of Charles I, Parlia- 
ment ordered an assembly to meet and 
it continued in session for four years, 
being known as the Westminster Assem- 
bly. The object was to reach some doc- 
trinal formula which should express the 
[14] 
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Presbyterian doctrines and also to secure 
the adoption of a Covenant by which 
both Scotland and England should adopt 
a Presbyterian policy. This assembly, 
called for the purpose of preparing a 
statement of Christian doctrine, had a 
very important bearing on the whole 
subsequent history of the Church. 

In 1662, the Act of Uniformity was 
passed in Parliament and this was a 
harsh blow to Protestantism. According 
to this act, all ministers were required 
to use the Book of Common Prayer and 
they were obliged to declare their public 
assent to the same book. It was an at- 
tempt to banish from England all dissent 
and all liberty of worship. As a result, 
more than two thousand ministers were 
turned out of parishes. 

[15] 
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That was the start of the name "Non- 
Conformists," used generally to indicate 
all people and ministers who opposed the 
formalism of the Church of England. 
Back in 1566, the Presbyterians had 
formed themselves into a separate body 
and, in 1572, a church had been organized 
in Surrey, near London. This church 
was suppressed almost immediately but 
that did not stamp out Presbyteri- 
anism. 

The persecution of Puritans, Presby- 
terians and other denominations led to 
migration to America of those seeking 
religious liberty, not only those in Eng- 
land and Scotland but those in France, 
Germany and Sweden. The story of the 
struggling colonies on this side of the 
Atlantic is well known. Various sects 
[16] 
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settled in localities by themselves, not 
mingling with those who held other 
religious beliefs. 

There were two effects noted as result- 
ing from migration to America. First, 
the most forceful opponents were out of 
the way so that it was an easy matter for 
the Conformists to persecute those re- 
maining in England who believed in re- 
ligious freedom, as the latter were less 
demonstrative and militant. Secondly, 
persecution gradually became lessened 
so that Protestantism secured a better 
foothold and gained in numbers. There 
seemed to exist the belief that the battle 
had been won by the Conformists who 
felt that Non-Conformists remaining at 
home could not do any harm even if they 
did worship as they pleased. 
[17] 
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In turn, this led to moderation of op- 
position to Protestantism, although cer- 
tain restrictions were put into force. For 
example, no person who was a Non- 
Conformist could have his child baptized 
in the Church, nor could one of such be- 
lief be buried in the Church Yard. As a 
result, hundreds of children were born 
whose births were never recorded. 

Richard Knight was one of these be- 
cause his father and mother, solid Presby- 
terians, were not permitted to receive 
any benefits from the Church of England. 
Probably Presbyterianism had a firm 
hold on the people of Hull, as that town 
was located in the north of England where 
the Scottish influence was considerable. 
Presbyterianism was very strong in Scot- 
land. All who preached contrary to the 
[18] 
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approval of the Church of England were 
known as dissenting ministers. Hence, 
when Richard Knight was ordained, in 
1837 at Sheffield, England, he came under 
that category. 

One may fully realize the courage 
needed in taking such a stand in the face 
of opposition, but Richard Knight was a 
man of firm convictions. He carried on 
his work, first as a minister in Sheffield, 
Lowth and Hull and then as a missionary 
for the London Port Society in Hamburg, 
Germany. Again, it was courage, plus 
an indomitable spirit, that led him to go 
to Germany. This becomes very plain 
when one learns of the religious situation 
in that country during the period of his 
work there. 

Religion was first taken into Germany 
[19] 
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by the soldiers of the Roman army. 
Where colonies were established under 
Roman authority, the Gospel soon found 
a foothold. At the end of the third cen- 
tury Colonia (Cologne) became a bishop- 
ric and, about the same time, Christianity 
was introduced into Rhaetia by the 
Bishop Narcissus. From the eighth to 
the middle of the eleventh centuries, the 
German provinces were pretty firmly 
evangelized and, from the latter period 
to the thirteenth century, the Papacy 
grew to unusual proportions. It was a 
larger empire than Julius Caesar ever 
dreamed of ruling. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies there was a reaction against the 
scholastic philosophy as being supreme 
and there arose a singular type of religion 
[20] 
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which was called Mysticism. The Mys- 
tics attached less importance to the 
Written Word than they did to their 
intuitions. They believed Monasticism 
was not the solution for the needs of the 
people. The thought was to preach to 
the people and thus arouse them and 
awaken them to a sense of their real 
needs. Among the famous Mystics of 
that period were Eckart, Ruysbrook, 
Suso and Tauler. It was the last named 
who inspired Luther in his later work. 
From this movement came the organiza- 
tion known as the Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life. Their aim was to reform the 
Church by a purification of the heart. 
They did not favor the outward organiza- 
tion of the Church. Laymen founded 
the Friends of God with a similar 

[21] 
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purpose and they became very strong, 
especially in Western Germany. 

The German Reformation, while start- 
ing with Mysticism, became firmly in- 
trenched in the country through the 
teachings of Martin Luther. He ap- 
pealed to the entire German nation to 
break away from the old and take on 
the new way of worship. He attacked 
Rome and, as a result, he was excom- 
municated by the Pope. Emperor 
Charles V, of Germany, banned and 
double banned Luther together with all 
of his followers. Before the ban had 
been published against him, Luther was 
secreted by some loyal friends and, dur- 
ing the next eight months, translated into 
German the New Testament. That trans- 
lation was printed in 1522. It is rightly 
[22] 
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claimed that Luther's New Testament 
did more than anything else to make the 
Reformation permanent. 

Because of the fact that various reform 
leaders differed widely in thought, there 
came into being a variety of sects so that 
there was no real unity in Protestantism. 
Several famous controversies made it 
appear that bitter feeling would soon 
cause the downfall of all reform move- 
ments. It was the Calvinists who moved 
steadily on and the continuation of 
Protestantism is undoubtedly due to 
their efforts and work. On the contrary, 
the Roman Catholics were strongly united 
and a war of extermination took place. 

This was known in history as the 
famous Thirty Years' War and, when 
that was over, both sides claimed victory. 
[23] 
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The outcome of this struggle was that 
the southern part of Germany remained 
Catholic, while the northern part was 
Protestant. The latter were granted 
rights as electors and both the Lutheran 
and Reformed bodies could have public 
worship and the exercises of all functions 
of religious bodies. Yet the frontiers of 
Protestant and Catholic countries and 
provinces were so clearly defined that 
they have remained nearly the same 
down to the present time. 

Coming down to the early part of the 
Eighteenth century, it is found that 
pietism had failed to produce a lasting or 
good impression upon the religious life 
of the people of Germany and the door 
was opened for sceptical theology. So 
was born a new Rationalism and with it 
[24] 
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a denial of many of the Christian teach- 
ings of the past. According to this be- 
lief, everything had to be worked out on 
a scientific basis and all things not in 
line with modern science were rejected. 
This, in turn, after many years, resulted 
in a vigorous evangelical reaction. 

Before the Protestant minds were again 
turned to solid religion, the Catholics 
had increased their strength so firmly 
that they had made inroads into territory 
held by the Protestants. Furthermore, 
the Emperor claimed to be the political 
head of all religion. At the time when 
Richard Knight went to Hamburg as a 
missionary, the Emperor looked with dis- 
favor upon all dissenting ministers. That 
made it hard for any preacher to gain the 
successes he desired and, if he became too 
[25] 
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influential among the people, he was 
arrested, frequently on the most flimsy 
of excuses or charges. If a minister was 
satisfied to preach harmless sermons with 
no emotional appeal, he might be tol- 
erated; but Richard Knight was not one 
to do that. He was loyal to the cause of 
Christ and preached as he felt called upon 
to do, putting forth all efforts to convert 
those who listened to his sermons. 



[26] 



BACK TO ENGLAND -THEN AMERICA 

RICHARD Knight was confined in 
Germany for only a few months. 
His release was effected through vigorous 
and determined action by friends in 
England. They persuaded Lord Palmer- 
ston of the Admiralty to send a naval 
ship to Hamburg with a very sharp note 
to the authorities of that city. What was 
written in that note has not been re- 
vealed; but in a short time — possibly a 
few hours — Richard Knight with his 
family was on his way back to England. 

After this experience he again went into 
business with his uncle, in London, and 
did very little regular preaching until he 
came to America. He was not inactive 
in religious work for he still maintained 
his contact with the London Port So- 
ciety. He did feel, however, that it was 
[27] 
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unfair to his good wife, Dorothy, to sub- 
ject her to further annoyances of social 
friction in a religious field as she was in 
very poor health. She died of consump- 
tion, in the Homeopathic Establishment, 
Hanover Square, London, on the 10th of 
February, 1844. 

This was indeed a sad event in the 
early life of Richard Knight and a short 
time later he went to the Isle of Guern- 
sey, possibly so that his wife's family 
could assist him in the care of the chil- 
dren. Just how long he was in Guernsey 
is not stated in any of the old records; 
but while there he married Marianne 
Jackson, younger sister of his first wife, 
on the 11th of October, 1845. Two chil- 
dren were born of this marriage — Rich- 
ard Lawson, born in Dalston, in the 
[28] 
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Parish of Hackney, Middlesex, England, 
and Josephine Elizabeth, who was born 
at Ohio City, Herkimer County, New 
York, in the United States. 

On the 30th of June, 1849, Richard 
Knight, with Marianne, his wife, and the 
two children, Emily Ann and Robert 
Charles, sailed from London for New 
York, reaching the latter port on August 
10th. Five children had been born be- 
fore he came to America, but Julia 
Dorothy had passed away in 1838, when 
only nine months old, and Richard Law- 
son had lived only about five months. 
William Henry Knight, the oldest son, 
left London for South Australia at about 
the time that his father sailed for America. 

Almost immediately after coming to 
America, Richard Knight again took up 
[29] 
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his beloved work of preaching the Gospel. 
How he must have enjoyed the religious 
freedom that made America famous! In 
the fall of 1849, he was acting pastor of 
a church in the town of Ohio, Herkimer 
County, New York, and later preached 
in Norway and Newport of the same 
state. Two years in all were passed in 
the state of New York and then followed 
a change of residence to Massachusetts. 
His first ministry in the Bay State was 
at Holyoke where he was installed as 
pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church on April 20, 1853. 

Richard Knight stayed in Holyoke for 
only a little more than one year when he 
joined the Kansas Movement and was 
sent to Kansas, as chaplain for a company 
of about one hundred people, by the New 
[30] 
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England Emigrant Aid Company. (This 
was often misnamed the New England 
Emigrant Aid Society). Again he was 
about to become a pioneer in religious 
and social work, this time in the middle 
west. 

In Kansas, Richard Knight's work 
stood out very prominently. His atti- 
tude on the slavery question was very 
firm and he did not feel that it was right 
to make any compromises to those who 
kept human beings in servitude. Un- 
doubtedly he had been influenced by the 
fact that, back in England, that same 
question had been thrashed out when he 
was a boy and young man, after the 
slaves of the British colony in Jamaica 
had been freed. Many times he was bit- 
terly criticised as an ultra-anti-slavery 
[31] 
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man and one who carried his opinions to 
an extreme. It was even said that he 
did not have sufficient respect for those 
who differed with him on the question of 
slavery. He was absolutely right in that 
attitude because Kansas would never 
have become a free-soil state if its leaders 
had compromised. Richard Knight was 
certainly a true leader, with a devotion 
to duty that was marked and made him 
highly respected. 

As a leader of men, Richard Knight 
attracted others to him and strengthened 
them with faith and courage. Nor did 
he neglect his deep religious obligations. 
The church was kept active during the 
entire struggle to free that territory from 
slavery. Many times he went into the 
pulpit with his sword buckled on and his 
[32] 
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pistols handy. Many times were the 
services interrupted by the cry — "Raid- 
ers!" Then he led his congregation out 
of the church to defend the town. No 
colonial preacher, in a village endangered 
by Indian attack, was more courageous. 
Yet he always kept in mind that his first 
duty was to minister to the spiritual 
needs of his people. 

As time marched on, Richard Knight's 
leadership was recognized by the giving 
to him of many honors. He was elected 
as a delegate to the Kansas Constitu- 
tional Convention and, because of his 
intellect and proven ability, he was ap- 
pointed as chairman of the Committee on 
Education. Once more is noted his de- 
votion to duty. In the Constitution of 
Kansas are his clauses calling for the 
[33] 
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institution of Normal Schools and a State 
College. He helped plan these and many 
other educational steps because his vision 
was keen. He saw that it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to have such institutions 
in order to make Kansas a state of intel- 
lect. Very few of the newly created 
states or territories of the middle of the 
last century had such excellent provisions 
for education as did Kansas. Another 
honor that came to him was his appoint- 
ment as a member of the staff of the first 
territorial Governor of Kansas. 



[34] 



KANSAS 

TO fully realize what it meant to take 
part in that Kansas project, one must 
get a pen-picture of conditions at that 
period of American history. This and 
similar expeditions were no ordinary 
pioneering feats; they called for courage, 
daring and perseverance on the part of 
those who went west. Each group faced 
extreme dangers and the greatest of 
hardships. 

Kansas was originally a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and was organized 
as a territory in 1854, through the passage 
of the famous Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
This act repealed the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820, the latter prohibiting slavery 
north of 36 degrees, 30 minutes North 
Latitude. By the terms of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act the citizens of the new 
[35] 
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territory were to decide for themselves 
whether or not slavery should exist. As 
a result, people from adjoining states 
entered Kansas in considerable numbers 
in order to secure a voting majority. 
Then there came into the picture the 
Emigrant Aid Movement which was ini- 
tiated by a company which was formed 
in Massachusetts. This caused the South 
to be stirred up as it had never been 
before. 

After the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, meetings were held in practically 
every northern state to protest against 
that action by Congress. The greatest 
activity was noted in New England and, 
in anticipation of the passing of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, a meeting was 
held in the city hall of Worcester, Mass., 
[36] 
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on March 11, 1854. At this meeting Eli 
Thayer outlined a proposition whereby 
Kansas might be filled with "men who 
hated slavery and who would soon drive 
the hideous thing from the broad plains 
where they were going to raise free 
homes." (Quotation from Kansas Rec- 
ords, Vol. I.) 

Mr. Thayer was then serving his 
second term, as Representative from 
Worcester, in the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. He was a very forceful speaker 
and soon had his audience worked up to 
an emotion frenzy. The result of that 
meeting was to instruct Mr. Thayer to 
present a petition to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, calling for the organization 
of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. This was done and a charter was 
[37] 
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drawn up, approved by the Legislature 
and the Act was signed by the Governor 
on April 20, 1854. It is interesting to 
note that the Worcester meeting and the 
approval of a charter for the new com- 
pany took place more than a month be- 
fore the Kansas-Nebraska Act was passed 
by Congress. The date of passage was 
May 25, 1854, and the President signed 
the bill on the 30th of the same month. 

Among the incorporators of the new 
company were Edward Everett Hale, 
Le Baron Russell, Charles J. Higginson, 
Samuel Cabot and Amos A. Lawrence. 
Had it not been for the foresightedness 
of those men, strange things might have 
happened to give the fair name of 
Massachusetts a very dark blot on its 
historical record. 

[38] 
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Eli Thayer was, first of all, a promoter. 
He had experience in booms in Kentucky 
and Tennessee and one of his objects, in 
forming such a company^ seemed to be 
for personal profit. That became appar- 
ent almost immediately when a commit- 
tee, appointed to draw up a plan of ac- 
tion, and influenced by the glowing repre- 
sentations of Eli Thayer, made a report 
which embraced the following: — 

(1) Stock should be issued to the 
amount of $1,000,000 and the in- 
come from that and subsequent 
subscriptions would be used to ren- 
der the most essential assistance to 
emigrants, to plant in Kansas a 
free state and to return a profit to 
the investors. 

(2) From immigrants coming to this 

[39] 
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country, 40,000 would be sent 
annually to Kansas for a period of 
five years, and from the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts there would 
be 20,000. The latter would be 
chosen because they hated slavery 
and would use every effort to 
destroy it. 

(3) These emigrants would use their 
influence to procure emigrants to 
Kansas from other northern states 
so as to make Kansas a free state 
without any question. 

(4) Stockholders were promised large 
returns at no distant day. 

(5) Immediate transportation was to 
be provided for 20,000 people and 
at the lowest possible rates by hav- 

[40] 
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ing competing transportation com- 
panies bid against each other. 

(6) Steam and grist mills and other 
machinery were to be sent to 
Kansas for those first 20,000 emi- 
grants. 

(7) A newspaper was to be established 
at the first place selected for settle- 
ment. This apparently was to be 
the organ of the company and not 
a newspaper representing the sen- 
timents and interests of the com- 
munity. 

(8) The first settlement was to be 
named in honor of the city which 
gave the most money for the enter- 
prise. (This was put in to stimu- 
late civic rivalry and to persuade 

[41] 
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wealthy men to contribute gener- 
ously.) 
(9) Land was to be procured and later 
sold when it had increased in value. 
Proceeds were then to be rein- 
vested in other tracts of land. This 
was to be repeated, even to the point 
of entering other states with a 
similar project for the settlement 
of emigrants. 
Eli Thayer did not wait to confer with 
his associates or to learn what they 
thought of this plan. He sent printed 
material to every section of the north. 
As a result, various states copied the idea 
by forming emigrant aid groups which 
were rushed to Kansas. Southern states 
also took up the plan and there were a 
score or more of aid companies formed to 
[42] 
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counteract the work of the northern 
units. Unfortunately, in many cases 
both north and south, fraudulent organ- 
izations came into being and, after the 
emigrants parted with their money to 
help them reach Kansas, the organizers 
disappeared with the cash. 

Led by Amos A. Lawrence, the incor- 
porators of the first Massachusetts com- 
pany refused to accept the charter as 
written. These men did not like the idea 
of commercialism; they thought that any 
emigrant assistance should be given by a 
beneficent organization. Therefore, the 
first groups to go to Kansas from Massa- 
chusetts were sent, not by that company, 
but through the individual financial 
assistance of the incorporators. Yet Eli 
Thayer credited the company with 
[43] 
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transporting those groups westward and 
kept advertising that the Massachusetts 
Emigrant Aid Company was sending 
units to Kansas. 

The story is a long one but, briefly, 
Amos A. Lawrence, Edward Everett 
Hale, Charles J. Higginson, Samuel Cabot 
and Le Baron Russell forced Eli Thayer 
to give up his money-making scheme. A 
new charter then was granted by the 
Massachusetts Legislature which elim- 
inated the most objectionable features of 
the original one. One fine result of this 
emigrant aid movement was that the 
class of pioneers in Kansas was far better 
than could be found in other new terri- 
tories. In a book published in 1856, 
"The Conquest of Kansas," the writer 
states: — 

[44] 
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"In other western states the pioneers 
were mostly of a peculiar sort, good 
enough men in their way, of the Davy 
Crocket school. They were men who 
could not stay in densely settled coun- 
tries; like bees they kept hovering be- 
tween the Indians and civilization; deer 
hunting was with them a science, coon 
hunting a purely business affair; and the 
skins of these animals, and soft soap or 
hoop poles, the usual currency and legal 
tender. Schools with them were occa- 
sional and very irregular and books and 
papers of small repute. Religion they 
'got' as they would the measles and for 
the discussion of politics a bottle of fire- 
water was as essential as the speaker's 
mace in the British House of Commons." 

There has been a great deal written 
[45] 
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about the New England Aid Society but 
no trace can be found of the formation 
of any group of groups into a "society." 
The name was applied, carelessly at first, 
by representative men of Massachusetts 
and in bitter condemnation by the pro- 
slavery people. In every case, the emi- 
grants were sent out by a company, not 
a society. 

It is also interesting to note that Eli 
Thayer's dream, of sending 20,000 Massa- 
chusetts citizens and 40,000 immigrants 
per year, did not come true. The first 
group, which settled in what was later 
called Lawrence in honor of Amos A. 
Lawrence, of Massachusetts, was made 
up entirely of men and numbered about 
100. From that time until the fall of the 
first year, less than five hundred were 
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sent to Kansas from Massachusetts. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1860, only 1,282 
Massachusetts people went to Kansas 
and established homes there. 

Missouri took the lead in sending 
hundreds of people across the border to 
control voting and hold civic offices. 
The pro-slavery party considered the 
immigration of people from the northern 
states as a menace to their cause. It was 
therefore resolved to disperse all who had 
already entered the territory and to pre- 
vent the admission of any other immi- 
grants who would not bind themselves 
to foster and protect slavery. To this 
end various meetings were held in towns 
of the territory and of Missouri, and 
speeches were made which were incen- 
diary, inflammatory and exceedingly 
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violent. The tenor and spirit of those 
meetings were that Kansas must be a slave 
state. At one of the gatherings, held in 
Westport, Missouri, in July, 1854, the 
following resolutions were adopted: — 
Resolved — That this association will, 
whenever called upon by any of the 
citizens of Kansas Territory, hold it- 
self in readiness together to assist to 
remove any and all emigrants who go 
there under the auspices of the northern 
emigrant aid societies. 

Resolved — That we recommend to 
the citizens of other counties, particu- 
larly those bordering on Kansas Terri- 
tory, to adopt regulations similar to 
those of this association and to indicate 
their readiness to operate in the objects 
of the first resolution. 
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Not content with holding public meet- 
ings to denounce the abolitionists, secret 
organizations were formed, with signs, 
grips and passwords; the members were 
bound together with secret oaths and 
horrible penalties. In the report of a 
committee appointed by Congress to in- 
vestigate the Kansas difficulties, the 
following is a description of those secret 
societies : — 

"They are known by different names, 
such as Social Band, Friends' Society, 
Blue Lodge and Sons of the South. In 
each one its members were bound to- 
gether by secret oaths and they had 
passwords, signs and grips by which 
they were known to each other. Penal- 
ties were imposed for violating the 
rules and secrets of the order. Written 
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minutes were kept of the proceedings 
of the lodges and the different lodges 
were connected together by an effec- 
tive organization. These societies em- 
braced great numbers of citizens of 
Missouri and were extended into other 
slave states and into the territory. 
Their avowed purpose was not only to 
extend slavery into Kansas, but also 
into other territory of the United States 
and to form a union of all friends of 
slavery. The plan of operating was to 
organize and send men to vote at elec- 
tions in the territory, to collect money 
to pay their expenses and, if necessary, 
to protect them in voting. It also pro- 
posed to induce pro-slavery men to 
migrate into the territory, to aid and 
sustain them while there and to elect 
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none to office but those friendly to 
their view. These dangerous societies 
were controlled by men who avowed 
their purpose to extend slavery into the 
territory at all hazards and were alto- 
gether the most effective instrument 
in organizing the subsequent armed 
invasions and forays. In the lodges in 
Missouri, the affairs of Kansas were 
discussed, the force necessary to con- 
trol the election was divided into bands 
and the leaders selected, means were 
collected and the signs and badges 
were agreed upon. While the great 
body of settlers within the territory 
were relying upon the rights secured 
to them by organic law and had formed 
no organization or combination what- 
ever, even of a party character, this 
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conspiracy against their rights was 
gathering strength in a neighboring 
state and would have been sufficient 
at their first election to have over- 
powered them, if they (the pro-slavery 
element) had been united to a man." 
The pro-slavery newspapers took up 
the matter and roundly denounced the 
northern immigrants in most violent 
terms. They called upon Missourians 
and others friendly to the institution of 
slavery to drive them from the territory 
or to utterly exterminate them in case 
they refuse to leave. Some examples of 
inflammatory newspaper articles are: — 

From the Squatter Sovereign, in answer 
to an article published by the New York 
Tribune — 

"We can tell the impertinent scoun- 
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drels of the Tribune that they may ex- 
haust an ocean of ink, their Emigrant 
Aid Societies spend millions and bil- 
lions, their representatives in Congress 
spout their heretical theories till dooms- 
day and his Excellency, Franklin 
Pierce, appoint abolitionist after free- 
soiler as our Governor, yet we will con- 
tinue to lynch and hang, to tar and 
feather and drown every white-livered 
abolitionist who dares to pollute our 
soil." 

In the same paper was an account of a 
battle between two men — 

"Monday of last week a fight came 
off near Doniphan, K.T., in which 
bowie knives were used freely. The 
difficulty arose out of a political dis- 
cussion; the combatants were badly 
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cut and WE ARE HAPPY TO STATE 
that the free-soiler is in a fair way to 
peg out, while the pro-slavery man is 
out and ready for another tilt. Kansas 
is a hard road for any free-soilers to 
travel." 

Any Missouri papers that dared to up- 
hold the abolitionists were treated with 
the same harshness that was given free- 
soilers. One pro-slavery paper printed 
the following item, after reading an article 
that condemned the conduct of the 
Missourians. 

"The last Jefferson Inquirer is down 
on the citizens of Missouri who took 
steps to secure the election of a pro- 
slavery man to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Kansas. This is in keeping with 
the Inquirer s past conduct. If the 
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editor of that paper had been in Kansas 
on the day of election, he would have 
voted with the abolitionists. That he 
is a negro stealer at heart we have no 
doubt." 

It might be noted that, in the southern 
mind, a negro stealer was as base as any 
human being could possibly be. The 
greatest insult to any man was to call him 
a negro stealer. 

The Platte County Luminary , printed at 
Parkeville, Missouri, condemned, al- 
though very gently, the Missouri inva- 
sion of voters. As a result, a band of 
armed men marched to Parkeville, 
smashed the press of the paper and threw 
it into the Missouri River, along with 
everything else connected with that news 
office. They would have killed the editor 
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if it had not been for the fact that his 
wife clung to him so grimly that the 
marauders could not separate the two. 
They then warned him to leave Missouri 
under the threat of losing his life if he 
ever again stepped over the boundary 
line. 

Papers openly boasted of the numbers 
of voters who went into Kansas from 
Missouri. The Weston Reporter, March 
29, 1855, said — "It is a safe calculation 
that two thousand squatters have passed 
over into the promised land from this 
part of the state within four days." 

Such quotations as the above give 
some idea of how the people of Missouri 
were stirred up through the agency of 
the pro-slavery papers. Individual lead- 
ers added fuel to the fire and office-hold- 
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ers, especially judges, were openly vin- 
dictive against all free-soilers. One judge 
is frequently mentioned in the early his- 
torical records because he always found 
a free-soiler guilty of even the simplest 
misdemeanors and inflicted penalties en- 
tirely out of proportion to the offense 
committed. At the same time, he found 
a pro-slavery man innocent even if he 
had to postpone the trial until every free- 
soil witness could be arrested on flimsy 
charges or driven from the region. Then, 
with all the witnesses out of the way, no 
case could be maintained against the pro- 
slavery man and he was discharged. 

It was while the tension was most acute 

that Richard Knight entered Kansas to 

do his bit in the great conflict. The 

Massachusetts group, of which he was 
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chaplain, settled in a new colony just 
outside of Lawrence. It was named 
Hampden, in honor of the county of 
Massachusetts in which Holyoke is lo- 
cated and from which Richard Knight 
had come. Within a short time it be- 
came a part of Lawrence and, in helping 
Lawrence citizens defend their town from 
raiders, the people of Hampden were 
very active. 

Ministers were especially unwelcome 
in Kansas by the pro-slavery people, be- 
cause they preached against the wicked- 
ness of slavery and were true leaders of 
men. Several lost their lives, between 
1854 and 1860, and many were escorted 
to the prairie and made to face open 
country, at the same time being ordered 
to keep on going away. Frequently a 
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parson, as he was called, was given what 
was known as the "river cure," whereby 
he was set adrift on a raft consisting of 
two or three logs loosely fastened to- 
gether. When the rapids were encoun- 
tered the parson fell into the water, be- 
cause the logs parted company. Then 
the throngs on shore pelted the unfor- 
tunate minister with stones. Whenever 
this occurred, the pro-slavery newspapers 
gave the event first page notice with 
plenty of details. One such account is 
found in the Squatter Sovereign — 

"On last Thursday, one Pardee But- 
ler arrived in town (Atchison) with a 
view of starting East, probably for the 
purpose of getting a fresh supply of 
free-soilers from the penitentiaries and 
pest-holes of the northern states. 
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Finding it inconvenient to depart before 
morning, he took lodgings at the hotel 
and proceeded to visit numerous por- 
tions of our town, everywhere avowing 
himself a free-soiler and preaching the 
foulest of abolition heresies. He de- 
clared the recent action of our citizens 
in regard to J. W. B. Kelley, the in- 
famous and unlawful proceedings of a 
mob; at the same time stating that 
many persons of Atchison, who were 
free-soilers at heart, had been intimi- 
dated thereby and feared to avow their 
true sentiments, but that he (Butler) 
would express his views in defiance of 
the whole community. 

"On the ensuing morning our towns- 
men assembled en masse and, deeming 
the presence of such persons highly 
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detrimental to the safety of our slave 
property, appointed a committee of 
two to wait on Mr. Butler and request 
his signature to the resolutions passed 
at the pro-slavery meeting held in 
Atchison. After perusing the said 
resolutions, Mr. B. positively declined 
to sign them and was instantly arrested 
by the committee. 

"After the various plans for his dis- 
posal had been considered, it was finally 
decided to place him on a raft composed 
of two logs fastened together; that his 
baggage and a loaf of bread be given 
him; and having attached a flag to his 
primitive bark, emblazoned with mot- 
toes indicative of our contempt for such 
characters, Mr. Butler was set adrift in 
the great Missouri, with the letter R 
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legibly painted on his forehead. He 
was escorted some distance down river 
by several citizens, who, seeing him 
pass several rock heaps in quite a skil- 
ful manner, bade him adieu and re- 
turned to Atchison. 

"Such treatment may be expected 
by all scoundrels visiting our town for 
the purpose of interferring with our 
time-honored institutions, and the same 
punishment we will be happy to award 
all free-soilers, abolitionists or their 
emissaries." 

On that flimsy raft the mottoes men- 
tioned included — 

Eastern Emigrant Aid Express. The Rev. 
Mr. Butler for the Underground Railroad. 
The Way They Are Served in Kansas. 
Cargo Insured — Unavoidable Danger of 
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the Missourians and the Missouri River 
Excepted. 

Let Future Emissaries from the North 
Beware. Our Hemp Crop is Sufficient to 
Reward All Such Scoundrels. 

In this account, the editor of the paper 
did not state that, as Rev. Mr. Butler 
passed those rock heaps, he was met by 
a shower of missiles, none of which injured 
him severely. 

That incident occurred in August, 
1855. On the following April 30, Rev. 
Mr. Butler again returned to Atchison to 
confer with two merchants with whom he 
had business transactions. He had been 
in town only a short time (not over an 
hour) when a mob again seized him. 
Among the crowd were a ' company of 
South Carolinians who had been sent to 
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Kansas by a southern emigrant aid so- 
ciety. That mob treated Mr. Butler with 
every insult and indignity possible and 
then stripped off his clothes and applied 
tar to his body. They had intended to 
tar and feather him but the supply of 
feathers had been exhausted on other 
free-soilers and so they used cotton in- 
stead. Finally he was put into a buggy 
and driven out on the prairie where he 
was forced to get out, still clothesless, and 
set to walking in the opposite direction 
from Atchison. 

Other ministers fared similarly, with 
river or tar and feathers cures, and then 
were given orders to leave Kansas. It is 
to the credit of those religious leaders 
that, with very few exceptions, every 
minister refused to obey those orders; 
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each remained to exert his leadership 
against the pro-slave party and especially 
the Missouri ans. The Quakers had a 
mission near Westport which was pillaged 
and its occupants brutally mistreated, 
some being tortured in Indian fashion. 

Bands of men were organized, under 
pseudo-military control, and sacked vil- 
lages known to be free-soil, destroyed all 
hotels where an Emigrant Aid Company 
group stopped and burned the stores of 
merchants who sold goods to free-soilers. 
In places where elections showed a ma- 
jority of abolitionists, ballot boxes were 
stolen and destroyed so that no account 
of such elections could be recorded. Fatal 
fighting at the polls was common and 
some of the outrages perpetrated are 
beyond imagination. 
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Lawrence was the center of many bitter 
fights, for the people of that town were 
determined not to be bulldozed by mem- 
bers of the pro-slavery party. Time after 
time raids were made, to destroy hotels, 
stores and printing offices; even some 
churches were burned. It was into this 
boiling pot that Richard Knight and his 
party of Massachusetts emigrants went. 
They knew that they were considered as 
social outcasts by the pro-slavery citizens 
and squatters, yet they did not hesitate 
nor flinch in doing their duty. They be- 
lieved that theirs was a just cause and it 
was due to the fine leadership of their 
ministers that the people of Lawrence 
and its suburbs finally won victory. 

One of the most noted figures in the 
warfare around Lawrence was John 
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Brown who, three years later, was exe- 
cuted for his daring attempt to seize the 
United States Arsenal at Harper's Ferry. 
He had fought in the War of 1812 and 
had one obsession — border ruffians. His 
name soon became a terror to the maraud- 
ing bands of pro-slavery Missourians and 
yet he seldom led a group of more than 
thirty or forty men against them. On one 
occasion he successfully held off a party 
of more than five hundred when his own 
men numbered only thirty. 

Richard Knight was well acquainted 
with John Brown who often visited his 
home. When not bearing arms, the 
venerable fighter was a fine character and 
loved children. One of the delights of a 
daughter of Richard Knight was to climb 
on John Brown's knee and play with his 
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long, bushy beard, much to the enjoy- 
ment of the old warrior. Later, Richard 
Knight visited him at his home in Har- 
per's Ferry, perhaps only a few months 
before the arsenal episode. 

Richard Knight's accomplishments in 
Kansas were indeed satisfactory but the 
cloud of sadness darkened the latter 
months of his stay there. His son, 
Robert Charles, died in Lawrence on the 
12th of February, 1856, and his wife, 
Marianne, passed away five days later. 
To add to this discouragement, he him- 
self was taken ill so that it was deemed 
advisable for him to return to Massachu- 
setts in the late spring of 1856. On his 
way back east his condition became very 
grave and he was obliged to stop off, for 
several weeks, to receive treatment. He 
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was devotedly attended by the Masons 
in that illness, for he was a member of 
that fraternal organization, and he later 
declared that they saved his life. 

Thus ended the experiences of Richard 
Knight in Kansas. 
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RECOVERING his health proved a 
slow process for Richard Knight and 
it was not until the latter part of the 
summer of 1856 that he was able to re- 
turn to Massachusetts. With him went 
his two daughters, Emily Ann and Jose- 
phine Elizabeth. Emily was twenty-two 
years of age and Josephine was a little 
more than five and a half years old. Both 
of them gave him great comfort in his 
life at that time, Emily because she was 
of an age where she appreciated his needs, 
Josephine because she was a small girl 
with the attractiveness and happiness of 
early childhood. Late in August the 
three reached Holyoke and again Richard 
Knight sought a field for his work. 

He was not long inactive and, on 
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September 10, 1856, Richard Knight was 
installed as the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at South Hadley Falls. 
There is an interesting story attached to 
that service and in it are well portrayed 
his firmness and devotion to duty. 

This church was one in which several 
young ministers had encountered serious 
difficulties because, as in many of the 
last-century churches, there was a faction 
that always attempted to dictate the 
affairs and policy of the society. This 
faction was led by an old deacon whose 
word, prior to the coming of Richard 
Knight, had been law. It made no differ- 
ence as to outcome, he must have his 
own way let the consequences result as 
they might. Friction had developed 
among the members of the church for 
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many could see that the passing of time 
demanded certain changes. Yet this 
opposition to the old deacon and his fol- 
lowers was weak because a leader was 
lacking. 

Several new ministers had attempted 
to make changes that they felt necessary 
but, because of the faction led by the old 
deacon, they were unable to make prog- 
ress. When they refused to become 
subservient to the demands of the trouble 
making faction, they were either forced 
to resign or were turned out. Richard 
Knight was made of sterner material and 
could not be forced out or coerced into 
doing what he did not consider might be 
for the best interests of the church. Once 
more he became a real leader for good 
and a majority of the church members sup- 
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ported him as he proceeded to introduce 
many long-needed changes. 

One must not hastily conclude that 
Richard Knight was radical in his work. 
In truth he was very mild, would not 
entertain bitterness of speech or action 
and simply did what he thought was 
right and in keeping with his duty as 
pastor of the church. It was not long 
before the old deacon and his cohorts 
started to make all the trouble possible 
so as to force out this new minister and 
once more gain a victory. 

The result was that a majority of the 
members of the church withdrew and 
separated from the old church, leaving it 
to the old deacon. A new church was 
built and was given the name "First Con- 
gregational Church" because its members 
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were from the old families who had 
brought about the organization of the 
original society. Although bitter feeling 
was expressed in many annoying ways 
against those who had withdrawn from 
the old church, the latter loved Richard 
Knight and he remained in South Hadley 
Falls for twenty-two years. Then, of his 
own volition, he retired under rather 
unusual circumstances. It happened as 
follows : 

About 1877, an evangelist came to the 
village to hold revival meetings. He in- 
sisted that all of the churches should 
unite in the services. There could be no 
harmonious meeting in either of the Con- 
gregational Churches because of the feel- 
ing that still persisted and so the Metho- 
dist Church was chosen for the revival 
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meetings. Those services resulted in a 
much improved feeling between the two 
groups of Congregationalists and there 
was good fellowship among all except a 
very few. That the few still showed bit- 
terness was a source of worry to Richard 
Knight and he felt that it was his duty 
to withdraw and let a young minister 
accomplish the final step in completely 
healing the old breach between the two 
factions. He was then seventy-two years 
of age, less robust physically but still 
young in spirit. His resignation was re- 
gretfully accepted by his congregation on 
September 18, 1878. 

During his stay in South Hadley Falls, 
Richard Knight had many honors be- 
stowed upon him. He became one of the 
trustees of the Hartford Theological 
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Seminary in 1872 and held that position 
for nine years. He was a member of the 
National Council in 1877. The demand 
for his services as a speaker was constant 
and his popularity as both preacher and 
lecturer at educational institutions was 
well deserved. There was no minister or 
layman with better appeal to young 
people than Richard Knight and, at 
Mount Holyoke Seminary (now Mount 
Holyoke College) in South Hadley, he 
was a frequent speaker. In addition to 
this extra work he was often called to 
step into the pulpits of large churches in 
Springfield, Hartford, and other places 
and preach his plain, solid sermons which 
were always well received. He was not 
extravagant in the use of English nor 
did he attempt to be sensational in his 
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preaching. Every sermon had a beautiful 
simplicity of thought and address that 
was very pleasing. 
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DOROTHY and Marianne Jackson, 
Richard Knight's first two wives, 
were sisters and very devout women. 
Both were exceedingly helpful to him in 
his early work in the ministry and gave 
him inspiration and courage in his re- 
ligious undertakings. 

Jane Milk Cummings, his third wife, 
was of American pioneer stock, a direct 
descendant of Tristram Coffin of New- 
bury and Nantucket and of the well- 
known Little family. Her middle name, 
Milk, was in memory of another ancestor 
who was one of the colonial Boston set- 
tlers and it was in honor of that family 
that Milk Street, in Boston, is named. 

Of the ten children of Richard Knight, 
five grew to maturity. William Henry 
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spent fourteen years in Australia and re- 
turned to America to spend his last few 
months with his father in South Hadley 
Falls, Massachusetts. He died on the 
4th of November, 1863, aged 31. 

Emily Ann Knight was born in Hull, 
England, and came to America with her 
father. She was with him in Kansas and 
returned to South Hadley Falls to con- 
tinue her education at Williston Semin- 
ary. Soon after completing her studies 
she went to live with an uncle in the west 
and later conducted a very successful 
business in Chatfield, Minnesota. She 
was always looked upon as "big sister" 
by the younger children and her timely 
sympathy, wholesome advice and clear 
understanding of their problems were 
never forgotten. 
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Josephine Elizabeth Knight was a 
musician of fine accomplishment, and, 
although somewhat handicapped by lame- 
ness, she was an organist of proven 
ability. She taught music in schools and 
had her own private classes. She married 
twice, her first husband being William P. 
Reid and her second George E. Jackson, 
the former an advertising manager and 
the latter a physician. 

Alice Cummings Knight delighted her 
father with her ability as a student and 
he was proud indeed when she was chosen 
for two honors at her high school gradua- 
tion. She was the class prophet and she 
wrote the class song. After her marriage 
to Freeman Putney, her high school 
principal, her home was first in Revere, 
Massachusetts, and then in Gloucester 
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until the retirement of Mr. Putney, in 
1915, as superintendent of schools of 
that city. After that they lived in South 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. 

Camilla Jane Knight was, for many 
years, a public school teacher and was 
beloved by all of her pupils. Her firm, 
Christian character and her inspira- 
tional work helped a great many young 
people along the road of life. After her 
retirement from teaching she lived in the 
west for a few years and then made her 
home with her sister, Mrs. Roger W. 
Babson, in Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

Grace Margaret Knight was the young- 
est of the family and, for a number of 
years, attended the schools at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, living with her sister, 
Mrs. Freeman Putney. Later she resided 
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in Saint Paul, Minnesota, after her 
father's death there. She married Roger 
W. Babson and is well known because of 
her educational and religious activities. 
She is also an unusually keen business 
woman and her work in connection with 
Webber College is recognized as of the 
highest standard. 

Of the husbands of Richard Knight's 
daughters, nothing but the highest praise 
for accomplishment should be spoken. 
Seldom does any one family have such a 
record for unqualified successes in mar- 
riage ties. 

William P. Reid, the first husband of 
Josephine Elizabeth Knight, was a man 
of recognized business ability. For 
twenty years he was the advertising 
manager for Mannheimer Brothers, in 
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Saint Paul, Minnesota, and was recog- 
nized as one of the best advertising 
writers in the Northwest. At the time of 
his death, in 1895, one of the Saint Paul 
papers said — 

"His was the whole-souled, genial 
friendship which comes from the heart 
and warms and attracts all with whom 
it comes in contact. His was an ac- 
tive, useful and unselfish life and, at 
its close, he but obeyed his Master's 
call — 'Come unto me, ye who labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest'." 

George E. Jackson, the second hus- 
band of Josephine Elizabeth Knight, was 
a physician of Chatfield, Minnesota, and 
lone, California, and his work in medicine 
was that of a thorough practitioner rather 
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than of a specialist. His motto seemed 
to be — "I wish to devote my life to 
others without thought of self" and he 
did just that, easing the pain and suffer- 
ing of those around him even at the last 
when he should have looked out for his 
own physical needs. When he passed to 
the Great Beyond, many a heart ached, for 
then indeed did his many friends realize 
what a sincere, true man he had been. 

Freeman Putney, husband of Alice 
Cummings Knight, was one of the best 
known and beloved educators in the 
State of Massachusetts. His life was 
replete with accomplishments, not for 
honor and praise, but solely in the in- 
terests of the boys and girls who came 
under his teaching and influence. For 
thirty-six years he was a teaching princi- 
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pal and superintendent of schools of 
Gloucester and at his death the Gloucester 
Daily Times said: 

"His death brings to a peaceful close 
a life that has left a lasting imprint 
upon Gloucester and all those who had 
the good fortune to know him." 
Roger W. Babson, husband of Grace 
Margaret Knight, is one of the most 
widely known statistical experts in this 
country. Yet it is not in business accom- 
plishments alone that his reputation has 
been gained. He is the author of many 
books on financial, business, religious and 
forward-movement subjects. Although 
his acts have not been acceptable to all, 
he has been sincere and conscientious. 
He is the type of gentleman who fits 
Pope's simple description: 
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"An honest man is the noble work 
of God." 

Richard Knight had four grandchildren 
— three sons of Freeman and Alice 
Cummings Putney and one daughter of 
Roger W. and Grace Margaret Babson. 
Freeman Putney, Jr., was for years a 
financial statistician of recognized ability, 
was a philatelist and at one time a part- 
ner in both the New England Stamp 
Company and the Scott Stamp and Coin 
Company, and has been a writer of con- 
siderable magazine fiction. Walter Knight 
Putney was a teacher and superintendent 
of schools for more than a quarter of a 
century. Willis Rice Putney has been a 
high school teacher for a number of years 
and is now connected with the faculty of 
the high school of Burlington, Vermont. 
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Edith Low Babson (Mrs. Winslow L. 
Webber) is a woman of sterling, Christian 
character and has inherited the vision, 
business acumen and religious stability 
of both parents and her grandfather, 
Richard Knight. 

There are ten great-grandchildren of 

Richard Knight, now living: 
Freeman Theodore and Roger Larry — 

sons of Freeman Putney, Jr. 
Alfred Charles and Willis Parker — 

sons of Walter K. Putney. 
Richard Knight and Eleanor — chil- 
dren of Willis R. Putney. 
Roger Babson, Camilla Grace, Michael 
Parkhurst and Judith Knight — chil- 
dren of Edith B. Webber. 
Eight great-great grandchildren of 
Richard Knight complete the list. 
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They are: 

Freeman Theodore and Jesse Melendy 
— sons of Freeman Theodore Putney. 

Patricia Dawn, Joyce and Jacqueline 
— daughters of Alfred Charles Put- 
ney. 

Laura Ann, Beatrice Mabel and Alice 
Knight — daughters of Willis Parker 
Putney. 
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TWILIGHT OF LIFE 

AS the education of Emily Ann, his 
oldest daughter, had been inter- 
rupted during the sojourn in Kansas, 
Richard Knight sent her to Williston 
Seminary in the fall of 1856. In that 
same school was a young lady by the 
name of Jane Milk Cummings and, on 
one occasion, when Richard Knight was 
visiting Emily there, he met Jane. Dur- 
ing one of the vacations Emily brought 
her home for a visit. A romance was 
thus born and it culminated in the mar- 
riage of Richard Knight and Jane Milk 
Cummings, at Morgan, Vermont, on 
January 7, 1857. She was the daughter 
of Charles and Jerusha Cummings. Of 
this marriage four children were born — 
Alice Cummings, on the 4th of February, 
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1858; Camilla Jane, on the 22nd of 
August, 1860; Mary Jerusha, on the 23rd 
of July, 1865; and Grace Margaret, on 
the 12th of December, 1873. Of these 
four one died in infancy — Mary Jerusha, 
who passed away at the age of two years 
and two months. 

After resigning his pastorate at South 
Hadley Falls, Richard Knight could not 
retire from preaching as he had hoped to 
do. At Southwick, Massachusetts, the 
Congregational Church was without a 
minister and he went there, in mid-fall, 
1878, merely as acting pastor. At this 
time he was seventy-two years of age 
and had no thought of accepting a per- 
manent position there. He, however, did 
such a fine work in that church that the 
people took him into their hearts and 
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would not listen to any proposal other 
than to have him remain with them. For 
almost six years he served the people of 
Southwick, faithfully and well. Then he 
felt it imperative to give up active work 
and retire because of declining health. 

The pastorate at Southwick was his 
last charge and after that he had a winter 
home in Barnwell, South Carolina, and 
spent his summers with his daughter, 
Alice (Mrs. Freeman Putney), in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts. He missed only one 
year in coming north for his summers 
until 1890 when he started for Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, intending to spend the 
summer with his daughter Josephine 
(Mrs. William P. Reid). In both winter 
and summer homes he carried on his 
preaching, frequently rilling in during 
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vacations for various Congregational min- 
isters at Gloucester, and holding services 
in a little school house, in winter, not far 
from his home in Barnwell. 

He chose a long, roundabout journey 
from Barnwell to Saint Paul, early in the 
summer of 1890. He first travelled to 
Aiken, South Carolina, then to Atlanta, 
Georgia, on to Nashville, Tennessee, and 
from there by boat to Paducah, St. Louis 
and Saint Paul. In a letter to his son-in- 
law, Freeman Putney, he wrote, with 
mild humor, 

"After we get over the R.R. part of 

the journey of about 700 miles, we are 

anticipating a very agreeable journey." 

Then, in the same letter, he went on to 

say, 

"There seems to be only one draw- 
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back to our spending the summer in 
St. Paul and that is in fear lest some 
of you may be missing. It would be 
much more pleasant to have you all 
there." 

He certainly loved his family and one 
of his greatest delights was to have them 
all with him. Little did he realize, when 
he wrote the above, that this was to be 
the last long journey he was to take, by 
either rail or water. He passed on, to 
the Greater and Fuller Life, in Saint 
Paul, on November 3, 1890. His entire 
family was with him at the end and so 
his Book of Life was closed in happiness. 
He was buried in Oakland Cemetery, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, in accordance 
with his wishes. He had said that he de- 
sired this because he had seen so many 
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times in his pastoral experiences, the 
hardships suffered by members of the 
family and friends in taking the body 
back home for burial. 

Richard Knight lived a rich life, as a 
fine man, an able preacher and a noble 
character. The Gloucester paper, after 
his death, said this of him — 

"Many had the privilege of his 
acquaintance, and his cheerful coun- 
tenance, the kindly grasp of his hand 
and his intelligent and entertaining 
conservation will long be cherished 
among their pleasant memories." 
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A FINAL PICTURE 

RICHARD KNIGHT was best appre- 
ciated by those who were intimately 
acquainted with him and knew of not 
only his labors in the field of his ministry 
but also his home life. The disciplining 
of members of the family was left to 
others and very seldom did he intrude 
upon their precinct; yet the children 
respected his slightest wishes because 
they loved him so dearly. 

Before me, as I write, are several arti- 
cles of interest and I wish they could talk 
and give the readers further inspiration, 
as they certainly could, if they were ani- 
mate. One of these is the sash which 
Richard Knight wore when he was on the 
staff of the first territorial Governor of 
Kansas. Another is his diary in which 
he methodically wrote. 
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I have an old account book, dated 
1834, another little book with the simple 
title "True Tales" and the program of a 
high school graduation. These did not 
represent any intrinsic value to Richard 
Knight, but he cherished them as little 
mementoes of the past and he kept them 
safely locked in a box in his study. Oc- 
casionally he took them from their hiding 
place and looked them over as a smile of 
pleasure lighted up his countenance. 

I well recall the first time I saw that 
high school graduation program. He was 
at our home in Gloucester and I happened 
to enter the room where he was sitting, 
near an open widow. He turned and 
looked at me; then he said, as he held 
out that program for me to see — 

"Your mother wrote that poem." 
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Then his face beamed. I was only a 
small boy then but I shall never forget 
the expression of pride that I saw. That 
was the program of the graduation of the 
class of 1875, of the South Hadley Falls 
High School. The poem was the class 
song and it was written by his daughter, 
Alice, my own Mother — 

Fondly we linger, classmates, 

At the parting hour, 
E're we break the ties that bind us 

By their mystic power; 
Ties that we soon must sever, 

For another sun 
Finds us with the old work finished 

And the new begun. 

Chorus 
Farewell, dear old schoolmates, 

Teachers, too, farewell. 
Deep within your kindest mem'ries 

May we ever dwell. 
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Few indeed have been the shadows 

Darkening our way, 
Golden rays of sunlight bright'ning 

Every joyous day; 
And, now, with glad thanksgiving 

We would bless the Hand 
That has guided us to safety, 

An unbroken band. 
Chorus 

Long years may lie before us, 

E're we meet again, 
Years of toiling or of pleasure, 

Years of joy and pain. 
Still in the world's broad vineyard, 

With no thought of fear, 
We will work where duty calls us 

Till the end appear. 
Chorus 

Now with our song of parting, 

Friendly words express, 
Kindest wishes for the future, 

Hopes that cheer and bless; 
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And as our class is scattered, 

Still within each mind 
Oft may pleasant mem'ries gather, 

Of our Auld Lang Syne. 
Chorus 

Richard Knight was proud of his 
daughter's accomplishment and there is 
a similar story connected with the little 
book entitled "True Tales." On the fly- 
leaf of that book is the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Northampton House 

Academy 

Camberwell Green 



Presented to 

Master William Henry Knight 

for diligent attention to 

Arithmetic 

Xmas Vacation — 1843 
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There is also a copy book, with beauti- 
ful penmanship, which is signed William 
Henry Knight, 1847. Later that son 
went to South Australia, stayed about 
fourteen years and returned home to pass 
away because of consumption, in 1863, 
a young man only thirty-one years of 
age. Yet his father had not forgotten 
that accomplishment at school and was 
proud to keep that book, precious indeed 
to him. 

Richard Knight had a keen sense of 
appreciation for accomplishments by not 
only members of his family, but also 
those who worked for or with him. In 
his diaries were frequent notations of 
some deeds done or acts of achievement, 
and yet there were no words of self-praise 
for his own part in what came about. If 
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his own services had helped, he was sin- 
cerely glad and he did not expect or ask 
for credit. His reward was in the satis- 
faction that he had a share. 

In the diary, also, are notations that 
tell of his trips to various places to assist 
in religious work, and from them one 
learns that his services were often re- 
quested. He never refused to help a 
brother preacher or to assist in some 
worthy cause. Time or inconvenience 
counted for naught just so long as he 
could be of service. 

The family account book contains a 
very accurate account of receipts and ex- 
penditures. By reading it, one is con- 
vinced that Richard Knight wished every- 
thing done methodically and his earnings 
spent wisely. Nothing irritated him 
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more than slackness in work or home ac- 
tivities. Thoroughness stood him in 
good stead in the more serious and 
troublesome periods he encountered, for 
with it came keen judgment, vision and 
the ability to plan well. 

There was a stern side to his character, 
as is noted in an article found among the 
old Kansas records. In describing the 
various members of the Kansas Consti- 
tutional Convention, the special corre- 
spondent of theiWa; York Tribune wrote, 
of Richard Knight: 

"Cold and self-possessed, he walked 
through the convention respected." 
Cold and self-possessed! At first glance, 
one might think that he was not respon- 
sive to the approach of his fellow dele- 
gates; yet one must remember that the 
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work of that convention was very serious 
and Richard Knight realized that fact 
more fully than some of the others. This 
is noted in the contrasting manner in 
which that same reporter spoke of certain 
delegates as being happy, witty, humor- 
ous, clowning or hailing fellow- well-met; 
there was one member who paraded his 
personal attractiveness so freely that this 
reporter recommended him to any mothers 
with marriageable daughters. 

Analyze the proceedings of the conven- 
tion and one finds that such men did 
little more than vote on the various ques- 
tions and nobody could ever be sure on 
which side of the fence to find them. 
They made few and ineffective speeches 
and were easily led, in their voting, by 
stronger wills. Not so with Richard 
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Knight! He was a true leader and not a 
smiling parasite. He fought untiringly 
for what he thought to be just and right 
and he would not compromise or roll any 
logs. That is why he was described as 
being cold, but he was respected. 

Self-possessed? Yes indeed, and that 
is a fine trait for any man to have. Self- 
possession meant more, in the life of 
Richard Knight, than the mere word sig- 
nifies. He was calm and deliberate in 
everything he did and never hasty in 
judgment or action, even when con- 
fronted with emergency problems. With 
that trait was a gentleness of manner 
and generosity of feeling that led many 
to say of him: 

"He never spoke a harsh word to or 

about anybody." 
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Sympathy and consideration for others 
were present, even unto death. 

Richard Knight was beloved as a pastor 
and his sermons were helpful and inspir- 
ing. One of them was repeated, time 
after time by request, because it was so 
magnificent. It was based upon the ex- 
perience of Peter and others who, dis- 
couraged and, as they thought, disillu- 
sioned, had gone back to their former 
occupations and had "fished all night and 
caught nothing." In the morning they 
saw Jesus standing on the shore. The 
subject of that oft-repeated sermon was — 
"Night and Nothing; Morning and 
esus. 

One of Richard Knight's favorite pas- 
sages of Scripture was : 

"They that wait upon the Lord shall 
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renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint." 

His favorite hymn was — 
"It is Well with My Soul." 

After the death of Richard Knight's 
daughter Alice (Mrs. Freeman Putney), 
an old classmate wrote to her sister, 
Camilla — 

"I can see your father in the pulpit. 

There are no preachers like him now. 

He preached the WORD and he 

LIVED it." 

He preached the Word and he LIVED 
it! What a beautiful tribute to pay any 
man! 
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The following items were recorded by Richard 
Knight — 

Richard Knight — born August 3, 1806 
Dorothy Jackson — born August 1, 1804. 
Married March 10, 1830, in St. Mary's 
Church, Beverly, by the Rev. Mr. Blyth. 



William Henry Knight — son of the above 
Richard Knight, was born May 31, 1832, at 
25 minutes past 4 o'clock in the morning, 
in Pemberton Street, parish of Sutton 
(Hull), York. Baptised at George Yard 
Chapel, Hull, by J. H. Squance, 1832. 



Emily Ann Knight — daughter of Richard 
Knight, was born June 11, 1834, at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, at No. 7 North Bridge, 
extra parochial Hull — Baptised at George 
Yard Chapel, Hull, by Rev. W. L. Thornton. 
1834. 
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Julia Dorothy Knight, daughter of Richard 
Knight, born May 26, 1837, at 20 minutes 
past 5 in the morning, near the River Head 
South, Lincolnshire. Baptised in the house, 
June 30, 1837, by C. J. Kennedy of Hull. 

She died January 21, 1838, at Eckington, 
Derbyshire and was buried in the General 
Cemetery, Sheffield. 



Robert Charles Knight — son of Richard 
Knight, was born December 19, 1942, at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, at No. 89 Albany 
Road in the parish of Camberwell, London. 
Registered at St. Georges, Camberwell, 
January, 1843. 



Dorothy Knight, wife of Richard Knight, died 
of consumption in the Homeopathic Estab- 
lishment, Hanover Square, London, on the 
14th of February, 1844, and was buried in 
the ground adjoining the Southmark Wes- 
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leyan Chapel, Long Lane, Boro, on the 21st 
same. 



Marianne Jackson was born June 7, 1815, 
and married to the above Richard Knight 
on the 11th of October, 1845, at the Court 
House in the Island of Guernsey, by Charles 
Lefebre, Esq., by license. 



Richard Lawson Knight, son of Richard and 
Marianne Knight, was born 29th of June, 
1848, at about \ past 3 (or near 4) in the 
afternoon, at No. 4 Prospect Place, Queen's 
Road, Dalston, in the parish of Hackney, 
Middlesex. Registered at Hackney on the 
10th of August, 1848. 



The above R. L. Knight died on the 21st of 
November, 1848, at a \ past 7 in the even- 
ing. He was buried at Southwark Chapel, 
Long Lane, Boro, on the 24th same. 
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R. Knight, with Marianne his wife and Emily 
Ann and Robert Charles his children, sailed 
from London June 30, 1849. Arrived in 
New York, August 10, 1849. Sailed in the 
ship Westminster, Captain Doane. 



Josephine Elizabeth Knight, daughter of 
Richard and Marianne Knight, born 10th 
of December, 1850, at § past 10 o'clock in 
the forenoon at Ohio City, Herkimer 
County, New York State, America. Bap- 
tised by Rev. Seth Burt at Ohio Church, 
March 30, 1851. 



Robert Charles Knight, before named, born 
December 19, 1842, died in Lawrence, 
Kansas, on the 12th day of February, 1856, 
at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon and was 
buried (14th) in Lawrence Cemetery. 



Marianne Knight, wife of Richard Knight, 
died at Lawrence, Kansas, on the 17th of 
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February, 1856, at about 8 o'clock in the 
morning and was buried (19th) in Lawrence 
Cemetery. 



Richard Knight was married at Morgan, 
Vermont, by the Rev. John Fraser, of 
Derby, Vermont, on the 7th of January, 
1857, to Jane Milk Cummings (daughter of 
Charles Cummings of Morgan). She was 
born on the 14th of September, 1828. 



Alice Cummings Knight, daughter of Richard 
and Jane M. Knight, was born 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, at 20 minutes before four in 
the afternoon, at South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
Baptised by Rev. Mr. Holman in the 
Church, May 2, 1858. 



Camilla Jane Knight, daughter of Richard 
and Jane M. Knight, was born August 22, 
1860, at 6J o'clock, p.m., at South Hadley 
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Falls. Baptised by me in Salem Chapel, 
May 5, 1861. 



William Henry Knight, son of Richard Knight, 
after spending 14 years in South Australia, 
arrived in South Hadley Falls, Massachu- 
setts, on the 18th of March, 1863. On the 
27th of October he was attacked with bleed- 
ing from the lungs and on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1863, at \ past 9 a.m., he died. 

He was buried in the cemetery at South 
Hadley Falls, November 6, 1863. 



Mary Jerusha, daughter of Richard and Jane 
M. Knight, was born in South Hadley 
Falls, July 23, 1865, at 20 minutes past 11 
a.m. Baptised by me March 4, 1866. 



The above named Mary J. Knight died Sep- 
tember 25, 1867, at 7.15 p.m., and was 
buried in the cemetery at South Hadley 
Falls, September 27. 
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Grace Margaret, daughter of Richard and 
Jane M. Knight, was born in South Hadley 
Falls, December 12, 1873, at 2 o'clock a.m. 



Alice Cummings Knight, daughter of R. and 
Jane M. Knight, was married to Freeman 
Putney, June 17th, 1876, by me at my 
home, South Hadley Falls. 



Freeman Putney, son of Freeman Putney and 
his wife, Alice C. Putney, was born at South 
Hadley Falls, June 24, 1877. 



Walter K. Putney, son of Freeman and Alice 
C. Putney, was born at Revere, Mass., May 
6, 1879. 



To the above are added the following, gleaned 
from other family records: 
Josephine E. Knight, daughter of Richard 
and Marianne Knight, was married to 
William P. Reid, July 9, 1889. 
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Richard Knight died at 125 Iglehart Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, on November 3, 1890. 



Willis R. Putney, son of Freeman and Alice 
C. Putney, was born on October 31, 1893, 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 



William P. Reid, husband of Josephine E. 
Knight, died May 15, 1895, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 



Emily Ann Knight, daughter of Richard and 
Dorothy J. Knight, died March 18, 1900, 
at Chatfield, Minnesota. 



Grace M. Knight, daughter of Richard and 
Jane M. Knight, married Roger W. Babson, 
March 29, 1900, at Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. 



Josephine E. Reid, daughter of Richard and 
Marianne J. Knight, married George E. 
Jackson, April 24, 1902. 
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Edith Low, daughter of Grace K. and Roger 
W. Babson, was born December 6, 1903. 



Jane Milk Knight, wife of Richard Knight, 
died on May 6, 1908, at Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts. 



George E. Jackson, husband of Josephine E. 
Jackson, died at lone, California, March 21, 
1912. 



Josephine E. Jackson, daughter of Richard 
and Marianne J. Knight, died at lone, 
California, on July 19, 1912. 



Freeman Putney, husband of Alice C. Knight, 
died January 11, 1933, at South Weymouth, 
Massachusetts. 



Alice C. Putney, daughter of Richard and 
Jane M. Knight, died October 16, 1939, at 
South Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
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facts from 
the congregational year book — 1891 

Knight, Richard, son of Robert and Anne 
(Wardle) Knight — born in Kingston-upon- 
Hull, England, 1806, August 3. 

Ordained, Sheffield, England, 1837, May. 
Minister there, in Lowth and Hull, and mission- 
ary of the London Port Society. 

Seamen's Chaplain, Germany, and imprisoned 
there for evangelical preaching. 

In business for some years in London and 
came to America, 1849. 

Acting pastor, Ohio and Norway, New York, 
1849-1851. 

Newport, New York, 1851-1853. 

Installed, Holyoke, Mass., 1853, April 20; 
dismissed 1854, November 8. 

In Kansas, 1855-1856. 

Installed, South Hadley Falls, Mass., 1856, 
September 10; dismissed 1878, September 18. 
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Acting pastor, Southwick, Mass., 1878-1884. 

Without charge, having winter home in Barn- 
well, S. C, and summer home at Gloucester, 
Mass., 1884-1890. 

St. Paul, Minn., 1890 to death, November 3, 
1890. 

Member of Constitutional Convention, in 
Kaiisas, 1855. 

Trustee Hartford Theological Seminary, 1872— 
1881. 

Member of National Council, 1877. 
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IN THE CORNER-STONE OF THE RICHARD 

KNIGHT AUDITORIUM, WELLESLEY 

HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 

Rev. Richard Knight 

RICHARD KNIGHT was born August 3, 
1806, at Kingston-upon-Hull, England. 
After some years of business life in London, he 
became a dissenting minister, preaching at 
Sheffield, Lowth and Hull and, under the au- 
spices of the London Port Society, spending three 
years as Seamen's Chaplain at Hamburg, Ger- 
many, where, at one time, he was imprisoned 
some months for evangelical preaching. In 
1849, with his wife and three children, he came 
to America. He was settled over Presbyterian 
churches in New York State, afterward coming 
to Holyoke, Mass., as pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational Church. 

While in Holyoke, he became interested in 
the controversy over Kansas and eventually 
took charge of a colony of one hundred people 
who went out to Kansas to settle and to help 
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in making Kansas a free state. He was a dele- 
gate to the First Constitutional Convention of 
Kansas, was a member of the Governor's staff 
and, on account of the activities of the pro- 
slavery agitators, he often preached armed with 
sword and pistols. He was well acquainted 
with John Brown and other famous anti-slavery 
leaders. All the hardships of life in a new 
country were his and his wife and son died in 
Kansas. 

Returning to Massachusetts with his two 
daughters, he took the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church of South Hadley Falls 
where he remained for twenty-three years. He 
married Jane Milk Cummings of Morgan, Ver- 
mont, and his three surviving daughters, Mrs. 
Freeman Putney of South Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Camilla Jane Knight of Wellesley, 
Mass., and Mrs. Roger W. Babson of Wellesley, 
Mass., are children of his American wife. 

In 1878, when seventy-two years of age, he 
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became the pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Southwick, Mass., where he stayed for six 
years, until failing health made it necessary for 
him to resign. After this he preached in a small 
schoolhouse near his home in Barnwell, South 
Carolina, where he spent winters, and occa- 
sionally in Gloucester, Mass., during his sum- 
mers in the north. In 1890, he and his wife 
went to St. Paul, Minnesota, and there he died. 
November 3, 1890, his two elder daughters, Miss 
Emily Ann Knight and Mrs. William P. Reid, 
who lived in Minnesota, and the three daughters 
now surviving being with him in his last illness. 
He was buried in St. Paul. 

Mr. Knight was always interested in educa- 
tion. When living at South Hadley Falls, he 
often preached at Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 
South Hadley (now Mt. Holyoke College) and 
many of the older professors and alumnae re- 
member him well. He was for some time a 
trustee of Hartford Theological Seminary. The 
advanced ideas in education to be carried out 
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in the development of the Babson Institute 
would have greatly interested him, and it is 
fitting that the Auditorium presented to the 
Institute by his youngest daughter should be 
named in memory of him. 

Wellesley, Mass., September 28, 1922. 
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